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HIGH LIGHTS 


CHALLENGE TO DEATH 


Ruth M. Colman 


The sun laid its last scintillating rays 

on the sea-washed deck of a mouldering tanker, 

as if clothing it 

in a jeweled, silvery robe 

for its burial. 

The ship trembled, 
convulsed by racking breakers; 
laping, receding, 

laping, receding ... t 

It settled its weathered hulk more firmly 

on the white, jutting rocks, 
and lifting its sun-bleached mast 
defiantly waved its tattered pennants 
against the burnished sky. 


(Calaveras Californian) 


SIGNS 


Often of an evening just after sunset, whenever 
the weather is fair, who has not noticed a strong, peculiar 
attractiveness, at times an almost compelling lure, about 
the western skies? In those regions at such an hour the at¬ 
mosphere has usually a highly luminous transparency that 
imparts unmistakably to the senses a Reeling of the qua! 
ities of serenity and of purity seldom to be felt ^^ywhe 
at any other time of the day. Then, too, course, measur 
ably heightening these pleasing eff^^^ts, _ there is the em 
tion indSced by the beauty of the changing 
twilighted heavens, running their graduated 
greenish-yellow, through crimson and to lade 

soft pallor of indigo into the smoke-blue background of the 

darkening sky. 

But while these visible shadings of falling light 
catch and hold the eye; while these awakened feelings and 
emotions lay hold upon and quicken the ^jj^^®tanding 
the sympathies, they do not in themselves 5s 

al effect. Instead, by imperceptible degrees, they lead 
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ratlior into a mood of fay-llko quality that is akin to the 
wond..r-faitl'i oi childhood wherein, beyond reason and this 
side of judgom^^nt, uhe dormant imagination is atirrad a’.vako 
to its depths and all those long pent-up yearnings of the 
inner spii’it are drawn stoi’ming to oht. top. In a little, -.s 
we gaze into bhe sunset, -to are mudo certain for a moment, 
fleeting '(S it is, tlnit beyond thio horizon lies surely a 
land whjre txi-re is neither time nor the ravages of timo;^ 
and it is- with a little of p xnio tugging at tne strings oi 
our hearts that wo watch that point in the hcavens^ waior^, 
into tha. unseen ru„..lm of iraporishablo things wnither wo 
would follow, goes the sparkling day to leave us her-^ in 
our shore niortality to be' env-.^loped by the on-coming ni 3 ht. 
There is a littl'^ of d^ath in every sunset, and across it, 
there is ,n illusory glimpse into etern^.l lile. 


not'? - i 
children 
' th 


Havii'ig 

j b 


once knov;n Lhis experience - and who has 
comes easy to undor'Stand ho.,/ primitive people, 
they were, erv^mted truthfully '^nough, t-hou qi in 


diS 


terrestrial par 
they pi: 

Remote to thorn, by 
dreeks laid out their 
beyond, in the midst of tho 
Continent of tho Atlantides, 


beginnings, 
world, 
early 


.nd why invariably, ixi 
estorn edg 

ohG Riliars of Fereules 


LtS 


oed it beyond the Western edge of their 


Fereuies, tbe 
n of tile He 3 perl do 3, g nd 
unknown ocoan, ttiat mystical 
Far in the ./westci'n sea, the 


Gard 


ana 


thought 


tho Land of hy- 
poaks, in the slanted 
to be Seen at ra.ro 
t uDon the westering 


Celts Set their Islands of the Blessed 
Brasil whose ethereal, shimiiierin 
rays of the setting sun, w^^ro 

Intervals by somo credulous mariner . ., . . 

w,..ve 3 . To tho West, alweys -i little 'farther to ehe west, 
lie El Dorado and tho Happy Hunting Grounds of the .amoi'in- 
dl..n tribes. Even that Biblical garden that w-s planted 
’'eastward in Eden," eastward, that Is, of x»raoia and tu- 


5tV/e.rd of 'vVIlCI-e 


early 3 emit os,' lay onco ■ to the v/est. ■.«' ^ 

.vestward of the Indus i.nd of .uicient 3umer, that ..ong vm- 
ished ompiro that, six millennia ago. Drought le^geiid ana 
civilization to the Semitic world. 


II •• 


7iS 3 tw 


:ird tho course of empir ^ _ 

among other reasons, foi’ th. very good one that always in 
t,hat''direCtion a bettor country lies. How green^-.re tuOoo 
me aaows along the horizon ■whe-re tne sun goes down; -ena y^ , 
how strange it is that they should turn_ so^bro™ 
fe.t When once we have arrivod. The anciene ehineSe, tne 
Selves the highly romantio inhabitants ox uhose aoll-lixe 
cities of far Cathay, knew their perfect kingdom uo lie Oe- 
yond the oounds of the Ti m Shan, into 

TszG departed so long ago, by the vales of eashxent mu oi 
3 afflark;ind; 'out they 'were too wise , to run 
Too wise they wore, for that rc.xicn. tho xuee.x , 3 , 


way, 


and 


in search of it, 
tho ideal g.rdon plot 
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to them, was but a desert to those who dwelt in its midst, 
else why, time after time, did their restless hordes strike 
westward for the glittering domes of Byzantium, the spires 
of old Vienna and, by the Danube, into those lush meadows 
of the far Hungarian plains, accounted so much greener than 
their own? Out of those same greener Hungarian plains, for 
the very same reason, long before, the Europeans had gone 
roving, nation after nation, unto the still greener plains 
of France and Spain and on to the Irish Sea; yes, unto the 
shores of the Bacifio and into the islands there. Thus far 
has the spell of the sunset lead us, and thus far astray. 


But today, you say, now that we have circumnaviga¬ 
ted the globe, we no longer believe in the terrestrial par¬ 
adise. From where the East ends and the West begins, we 
h^ive marched out with the sun until we have come round the 
world, face to face with Asia, where the West ends and the 
East begins. In our travels we have found many gardens, in¬ 
deed; yet, strangely enough, have found none at the last 
that is blotter than the first. We are disillusioned. But 
are we? As a matter of fact, deep down in our hearts we are 
still hopwful and are still upon the search. Now today and 
now tomorrow, someone proclaims a nev/ location for Shangri- 
La. But why do we thus continue to delude ourselves? After 
all, it is no fault but our ovm that we have failed to read 
the signs aright. There is, indeed, a Shangri-La, but it 
has always lain in quite a different direction from the 
cold fastnesses of high Tibet, the shrouded wilds of Mew 
Guinea or the uncharted jungles of the Amazon. ^Aithin the 
compass of our search we need scarcely fare so wide afield, 
nor need v/e hurry, for this enchanted land that wo seek waS 
nvjver of the immediate today, but of the far tomorrow. 


Why is it that we of the present day have so long 
forgotten what our early ancestors so long understood, that 
the terrestrial paradise, though of this world, partakes in 
a measure of the nature of the next, whose portals, opening 
through the clouded porticoes of dream, lead into a hidden 
region that is reserved, not for our lesser but for our 
greater selves? When the ancient tillers of the earth, not 
the groat lords of the land but the common people, lilted 
their eyes to the east whence comes another day oi 
and pain, they remembered their time and the world of the r 
time; but when they lifted their eyes to the west whence 
comes the truce of nignt with the miracle of slumber and, 
for an hour, the forgetting of care, they remembered their 


hope of better things and 


’were in a little made mindful of 


the ages 
Hov; else 


and the lift of the 
did they survive. 


ages that were as yet to come, 
those poor devils, under the 


taskmaster 


's knout? But, through their pain and their dark- 
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ness of tears, time after time, they saw visions of super¬ 
ior men as of saviours and deliverers coining in all their 
glory, walking the starry night, vVhat they saw in vision by 
dimness and dusk, Viie behold manifest by the broad light of 
day. 

Vvhat, then, is this Eden that all of us are seek¬ 
ing, and how is it really to be found? It is no s-.anctuary 
of escape into our daydreams, shrinking from the harshness 
of the, world; it is no secluded hermitage of the ivory tow¬ 
er or by the wisliing-woll, no impractical utopia withdrawn 
from .the materialism of life. On the contrary, it is alto¬ 
gether through life and the fullness of life that the high¬ 
way runs, uphill all of its way, from dosiro to renuncia¬ 
tion, from egoism to altruism, from the utter selfishness 
of the individual, through the love of mate and offspring, 
to the love of all mankind. This is a hard road for the 
shallow hater of all that is "different"; neither can the 
intolerant man ever hope to negotiate ' many a mile of it; 
y-et, this is the open way of that natural urge in all of 
us, implanted there from, the beginning, that drives us to 
struggle constantly tov/ard a higher plane of existonoo, 
unto less of-mortality and more of security, to bring forth 
in eventual tixme the higner man. This is the v/ay of that 
tardy 'worklng-out of the evolution of the soul and of that 
slow enoblcmont of the race without which the Millennium 
never comes, without which, upon the pinnacles, the ages 
wait for us in vain. Look well' into that distance, gaze 
long enough into its revealing depths, and, coming afar in 
the future, we behold ourselves there transfigui'od upon the 
clouds, an exalted race of men 'whom, in our ignoranoe, we 
have sometimes worshipped as the unknovvn gods. By 'west or 
by east, a little across the t'wilight, . beyond this dark-^ 
ness, lies that undiscovered country that, 'we seok; and 
suroly we shall find it though none but ourselves may point 
the 'Way. Kow can we doubt it? The bridge is b'uilt that 
sp.an 3 the river; long ago, the engineer pencilled his plan, 

L.B.W. 


REMjiiMBER i — 

Unless otherwise ^ notified, the^Guild 
meets regularl,y at 8:30 p.m. on the first Friday evening of 
each month. The place is the Old Brick Oven, at ,28 'Windsor 
Lane, Sierra Madre. . 


horace 


the guild mouse 


as the saying goz eye sez 2 rachel thcr is mistree 
•wherever then is life yes sez rachel and that goz for U 2. 
ever sinso ivo mowed U well uro life has bin a deap mistree 
2 me thcitz bos.ldes the point eye sez now U take v/hen this 
oldo brick oven wuz in full swing, what dew U no about the 
old brick oven sez rachel whatz mistreeus about that she up 
and asts. thr.tz a thing what eye got from old grandpa eye 
sez 2 her and whatz more nobody but grandpa nose what went 
on so 2 speak behind, the lowves uv bred. So U R going for 2 
rite a mistree story about ye oldo brick oven she sez well 
run ure self in2 the mire and C ifen eye dig U out. 0 well 
eye sez oyell tell the story oggzacktly as grandpa told me, 

this hear place wuz a.jollie place scd grandpa the 
when as the bakers wood kurn in erly in the late nite 2 bake 
the bred, they hed a song as went like this: we mix the doe 
and need the bred and bake it in ye olde brick oven, a sum- 
thing like sweet add o line. well we had ua a mastar baker 
sez grandpa what wuz a good looking raskill and the girls 
ofen in them days went fer a good looking skamp. it turned 
out this way sod Grandpa, that Sniff as awl on them kalled 
him becaws he cud tell by the sniff uv the oven iffen the 
bred wuz rite, and he wuz the mastar baker, so he fell in2 
love with 1 uv the other bakers girls sniff did sed grandpa 
pore old sniff sed grandpa, well anyway t’nis hear girl what 
wuz the swoethart uv 1 uv the other bakers used for 2 kum 2 
ye olde brick oven late in2 the erly morning with the Xkuse 
that she wuz only looking for a feller named Jeff what wuz 
her lover. 


well sir 2 make a long story short this hear sniff 
what Vvuz the mastar baker konkluded as how he wanted for 2 
marrie this hear girl for his own self, "Kum along with me 
sez Sniff and Ull bee the wife uv the best awlfired master 
baker in the world and he wuz 2 sed grandpa. but she up an 
sed 2 him eye dont want for 2 mary U she sed an it vvuz then 
as Sniff grabbit her up in his powerful hands what wuz sow 
strong frum needin bred he krushed the life outen her so he 
thot and after ho seen what he dun he wuz sorry, he lookit 
at the oven and the door uv that oven and sow he put her in 
ther and lit his pipe an stole outen the Daok way, but that 
wuznt awl uv it sed grandpa as when the :bakers kum in at 4 
oklock and wuz needin the doe and wuz asingin ther song wen 
as they wuz a grown frum the inside and when they opened up 
that oven door that girl popped frum the inside out. 

Is that any mistree sez rachel .well eye sez it has 
got awl the disadvantages at the least. 
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GUILD MLLTILG3 


The next meeting of the Guild will be held Friday 
evening, f^pril. 6, at the usual time and place, when iwr. E. 
E. Mitchell of Pasadena will speak on "The Cathedrals and 
Some of the Artistic Monuments of Europe," His talk will be 
illustr at'.d 
these famous 


with a showing of soma of his own sketches oi 
buildings and artistic shrines. 


Mr. Mitchell has made three t‘rlp3_ to Europe, the 
t one for Uncle Sam in v\orld w'ar One, His last tidp was 
in 1973 when the war clouds for the Second .«orld war 
gathering fast. Fifteen years ago he spent most of his 
in England and Holland, sketching. On his last trip he 
eled extensively, drawing pencil and ink sketches ol a 
t many interesting subjects throughout France, Belgium, 
ny, Switzerland, Denmark, Forway and Sweden. 

‘ Dorn in Illinois, Mr, Mitchell moved to Northern 
California at the age of twelve, thus coming very close.to 
being a native son. He was' ghaduatod Iron tne^ University of 
Southern California. At present ha is teaching classes in 
Production Illustration and Draftsiaanshlp■ fbr^ tne training 
of war workers, classes held at P.J.C. under supervision o 
the California’Institute of Technology. He stresses the 


firs 
made 
were 
time 
trav 
grea 
Ge ri'i 


he 


fact that 
sketching merely 
recreation only. 


is not a recognized artist, but enjbys his 


a hobby 


and talks before groups for the 


At the March meeting of the Guild, ohe of the moat 
interesting in :iuite some time, Mr. Philip Johnson spoke o 
the Guild members on the subject, my Iriend, the navaj^, 
illustrating his talk with colored'slides showing sometning 
of his life aiong the Navajo Indians. Mr. Jonnson 
twentv years among the Navajos, and for the past two 
he ha^ been engaged in training 

for special war work for Uncle jam. ^ He ^ The 

units for work with every Marine division now overseas. Ine 
thu 3 trained ar, utod lars^ly In ooffl.ounroatlon 
work In^the field. They relay messaaes ° 

areas in their own Indian language which is 

code so far as the enemy is concerned, ir few ^’^Xiov 

lean Indian boys were thus used in the last 
proved such a success that plans were laid to use tnem 1 
the present war in greater numbers, 

llr. Johnson la a aemher of the Adyenturers' Club, 
has leotured for the southwest iluseua and has written hai y 
travel articles for Westways and other magazines. 
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FROM THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Pvt, Bernard vVynne 


We 50 t into camp here -rather late last night, our 
destination, and are permitted to say that we are now some¬ 
where in the Philippine Islands. I am very anxious to see 
thu place and of course I am hoping it will be a little bit 
more civilized than that we''ve been used to for so long 
down in New Guinea. Today we have been getting in and dis¬ 
tributing nail all day. So far I have received 37 letters 
and 5 packages, and there should bo more this evening. Most 
of these packages looked as though they had been lying here 
for months. Some of the boys got them squashed flat and 
completely ruined. Mine were in fairly good condition. The 
mail, of course, had been stopped about ten days before we 
left our old location and had been accumulating here. 


Well, I did get some more mail this evening, and 
with it a Christmas package that little Francoisc sent. It 
is a little booklet she made of cartoons she'd clipped from 
magazines and had pasted on paper. The edges of the pages 
were bound together with ribbons. She must have spent a lot 
of time making it. It luade mo feel very sad to get the lit¬ 
tle package now. It's still so hard to realize that she is 
gone. Francoise was such a sweet little thing, I 11 ne\/'or 
forget her. 

As much as I have been able to see so far, this is 
a very interesting country, A lot of places are like spots 
in Southern California. There will bo a lot_ to toll you 
about this place. The climate here is certainly a change 
from that of New Guinea. It actually gets cold at night; in 
fact, I almost froze last night. The climate is a lot like, 
that of California that way.' I haven't put my mosquito bar 
up yet. That does help to keep the cold air out. But there 
don't seem to be any mosquitoes here, or at least I haven t 
seen any yet. We are supposed to go back to our^work on air 
strip construction which will be more Interesting than the 
things we have been doing,' There are a lot of wrecked Jap 
planes around here. Some of them are in pretty good condi¬ 
tion, or they were before the souvenir hunters got at them, 

I had one lined up to sketch, but today wc liad to pile some 
cases of ammunition in front of it which rather messes up 
my view. 


I am enclosing some of the Jap occupational money 
that is so common over here. The Japs even printed^one cen 
tavo notes. They were too cheap even to coin pennies. ihe 
people here say that the stuff was practically • 
even when the Japs were here. The Filipinos were paid only 
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one and a half pesos a day and a day's supply of rice cost 
600 pesos. They say that if they hadn’t stolen food they 
v/ould have starved. The children say that the Jap soldiers 
would slap them on the least provocation and often for no 
reason at all. I sent some laundry out with one of the na¬ 
tives yesterday and he brought it back this evening. It was 
a beautiful job. it wes oven ironed. If one could hire help 
in the States as easily and inexpensively as here, domestic 
work there would be a cinch. It's no wonder Americans can 
live so cheaply over here. 


Jus 

a number of 
pretty nice 
ajain after 
today abouu 
said thcy_ di. 
they didn't 
saw the whit 
feeling.' He 
or ten of t 
majority of 


t a fev 7 minutes ago the show finished and q^uite 
Filipinos came by on their way home. It must bo 
ror them to see shows and have entertainmoiits 
so longf, One of the native boys was telling us 
the first time the American bombers came. Ho 
dn't think they were U.S. planes at first since 
expect us for quite a long time yet. Then they 
e star on the wings. It gave them a wonder!ul 
said the Japs would go up to meet us, and five 


hem would be shot down every time. The 
them, however, never got off the ground. 


great 


was able 
from the 
that one 
and due k 
Often we 


while coming over on the boat - and we v/ere three 
weeks on the water - it was rather hot below decks. _ I had 
be-en having quite a time on the trip, fighting the wind and 
rain. It was so hot below that I could not stand it, so I 
scraped up bits of canvas here and there and fixed myself a 
tent on top. It was rather high and I got the full force of 
the wind, but it was cool. One day the sun came out and I 
to dry ray clothes. Everything had been soaking wet 
continuous ra.ins. Ope advantage on the ocean is 
can always see the rain coming several miles away, 
in time, provided that one has something as cover, 
sailed right past the rainy spots. The weather was 
mosbly cloudy and pretty dull. One day three natives came 
out in an outrigger canoe, and I took a couple snapshots of 
thegi. A lot of the boys spent their time in fishing oyer 
the side of the boat. There were quite a few catches.^ iney 
did not use any pole but hold the line by hand as we used 
to see done on the pier at Newport, 


One night the 
really rolling and roc 
very strong and the ca 
house flapped very nol 
occasional rain squall 
good strong wind, and 
at all. Later on, as'^ 
gradually calmer until 


ocean was especially rough, We were 
king all over the water. The wind was 
nvas' I. had nailed up around my little 
sily all night. This combined with an 
•made sleeping a little difficult. ^ 
the rain could get in almost anywhere 
e neared the Islands, the weatnor go 
at length it was nearly perfect, my 
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little shack, above top deck and in the center, got less of 
the roll of the ship than below. The fresh air, too, was a 
great advantage. The only thing lacking was an opportunity 
for a fresh water shower. One gets pretty filthy after a 
very few days on the boat, with salt water soap one can get 
fairly clean in salt water, but it leaves the skin feeling 
sticky. When the boat was rocking, some of the boys didn’t 
look so well. It didn't affect me at all but once when I 
thought I was going to got seasick,. Afterwards, I ascribed 
the sensation to a cigar that one of my friends had given 
me. Perhaps I was lucky that I was out of cigars most of 
the tiiaoc Most of my time I spent in reading and sketching. 
I made a number of sketches of the boys, 

I can Just iraagine what the old days of sailing 
vessels must have been like, Everything depended upon the 
weather, and I can appreciate what a really heavy sea must 
once have meant to those small ships, ^ seaman's life must 
have been pretty dull and rough then, only to be enlivened 
perhaps by v;ild yarns and tall tales. Rumors of all kinds 
can certainly take shape in such cases. It was really amaz¬ 
ing to hear.the rumors that went around while on board our 
boat, oome of them were really fantastic. One of the boys 
came around with a wild t.ale one night, and he was very 
sincere; but the next morning he denied having believed the 
tale at all. The medics are the greatest rumor-mongers. The 
hillbillies are good at it, too. They will believe almost 
anything, 

I was able to do a little oil painting toward the 
end of the trip. It was certainly nice to be able to use 
oils again after so long. One of the merchant marines on 
board wanted a picture painted on a leather scabbard, and 
someone sent him to me. He borrowed an oil set from one of 
the crew and I painted a native girl for him. He had me do 
more painting the next day, I foupd out that the First Mate 
of the ship is interested in art and had quite a talk with 
him one evening. He liked the work I was doing and wanted^ a 
little criticism and advice on his own work. Ho gave me his 
small box of oils and a couple of canvases._ He expects to 
be home soon when he will get a better outfit. His home, by 
the way, is in Pasadena, 

AS we neared the Islands, the weather became more 
calm and the days beautiful. There were a number of beauti¬ 
ful sunsets. There is never quite enough light to shoot any 
movies of them, however. There was one sunset when the sky 
was a Gombination of rose and purple and the water was an 
orchid shade. One. the other night, was a distinct brown, 
which is quite unus\ial. You remember we had a brown sunset 
at home once that caused quite a stir. 
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The worst thing about the boat trip was the raeals. 
They kept getting worse and worse. Breakfast was always the 
sauie, n.;raely, pancakes with jam, fruit and coffee. 5ouie of 
the other meals varied a little, 'when I get out of the army 
I don't think I'll ever bo able to drink coffee again. The 
hillbillies lov^j coffee boiling hot, three times a day, in 
even the hottest weather. Of course, this "hillbilly juice 
can't really be compared with coffee made at home. Often 
^ our supper consisted of nothing but dehydrated potatoes and 

a little greasy, sloppy stew poured over them, followed up 
with canned fi'uit and tv/o slices of bread with a mixture of 
« chei’ry jam and peanut butter. And, of course, coffee. 



DOdBLh TLK By Carl Glick. New York; '.rnittlesoy Housu.,., 

1945 ,. . . . 231 pp.,. , . ifP.bO „ 4 . 

Robert 0. x'oote 


re 

of 


"I. don't think sorae of my neighbors in Biorra Mad- 
even know of the part I played in the Ihincse Revolution 
1911 . I've nevt^r mentioned it - kept it under .ay nat all 


these 

until 


ye 

now'o 


rs o 

II 


I was 


sworn to secrecy, iind I haven't talked 


3o spoke Captain Ansel O'Banion, quiet rusident of 
the pleasant little rasadena suburb, up npet to the moun¬ 
tains, Me was talking to Carl Glick, old China hand, an au¬ 
thority on Chinese life, and now'the writer of U 3anion_o 
own story, "Double Ten," which, it should be ^xplained, lo 
the Chinese name for their "Fourth of July, the tenth u.^y 
of the tenth month. 

On that date in 1911 st .rtod'.one of the most im¬ 
portant revolutions of modern times, the overthrow^ of tne 
^.anchu rulers of China, and establishment of a ropuolic. It 
was the most bloodless revolution on record. That 

Los Angeles hunchback named Komi:.r 
lioiitcnant general in the Chinese 
a United States Cavalry veteran of 
a former sergeant named O’Banion. 


largely because a little 
Lea, commissioned as a 
Reform ^'irmy, got hold of 
the Philippine campaign. 

Out of that meeting grew probably_ the iuost^ amasing 
intrigue ever carried on 'under cover, in this country. ■= 

telling should make "Double Ten" the most popular mystery 
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yarn of the season, albeit it is a true yarn. Going into 
the old Los Angeles Chinatown (where now stands the Union 
Station) the ex-cavalryman was initiated into the Po Long 
«vui secret society, signing its oath with a brush dipped in 
a bowl of blood. Then he proceeded to drill, right under 
the eyes of the authorities and with the unconscious spon¬ 
sorship of a group of prominent Americans, a company of 
young Chinese destined to become officers in the army of 
revolution in China. Soon General Lea and Captain O'Sanion 
h.j.d organized similar companies in other cities; at one 
time they had them in twenty-one different places. 

Later, O'Banion sm.uggled several thoudand of those 
trained Chinese out of this country and placed them in the 
Manchu Army. Before that he himself had to be smuggled into 
China, carrying a couple of brown paper packages in wiiich 
was .^130,000 in American currency, to buy up bandit support 
and purchase the wavering affections of officers of the old 
empress's forces. 

Running a hay market On Los xingeles Street, in old 
Chinatown, as a blind, O’Banion cultivated Japanese, too, 
with the result that ho managed to get hold of the secret 
Japanese plans for the invasion of the Philippines and Ha¬ 
waii; plans upon which Homer Lea based his long neglected 
but now celebrated book, "The Valor of Ignorance," 

Most amazing of O'Banion's exploits, however, was 
the smuggling into America of Dr. Sun Yat-son, and it was 
in Los .ingeles that the "Chinese George Washington" and 
General Lea completed plans for the revolution and won over 
their strongest rivals to Sun Yat-sen's ideals. 

In all this'smuggling. Captain O'Banion did not 
only get Chinese out of ^imerica; he got them in, too, and 
of course that was illegal. They were sons of mandarins who 
came to be trained here to do- their part in the revolution. 

This the United States government later strenuous¬ 
ly objected to. The ikaerican capt-ain could have gotten out 
of the charges brought against him, by telling the whole 
story, but he didn't take that easy way. Instead, one gath¬ 
ers., he took the r^p. The Chinese Kevolution was still too 
young to be endangered by any such personal advantage from 
the man who, next to Homer Lea, had more tO' do with, its 
success than any other riinerican. 

Here is one of the most interesting personal ad¬ 
venture tales to appear in a long while. Perhaps this re¬ 
viewer is prejudiced through knowing, as do many old-timers 
hereabouts, the scenes described and remembering personally 
some of the characters. It is a book safely to recommend. 
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